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IBRAHIM AND ADALAIDE. 


AN ORIENTAL TALE, 
NO rank can be happy without the 
tonsolations of love. If the heart is un- 
blest, the man must be miserable. 
Ibrahim, Caliph of Damascus, was ju- 
venile and handsome. He was invest- 
edwith authority; and his power was 
applied to communicate happiness, and 
Walleviate distress. He was the idol of 
his people, and the admiration of sur- 
wounding nations. But he had not as yet 
lasted of that felicity which he conferr- 
tdjandthe joy that brightened every 
tye at his approach, could not dissipate 
Asettled gloom which pressed on the 
Springs of -life, and had obtained him 
appellation of The Grave. 
‘With the anxious eye of dutiful re- 
his attendants had long endea- 
foured to develope the mystery that 
me a pensive aspect to the face of 
‘Majesty; but their researches had al- 
terminated in uncertain conjec- 
and ineffectual reflections; since 
observations had constantly con- 
them, that the judgment they 
Mad formed was fallacious. 
ed was the principal officer of 
the court; and while his wisdom, his 
legtity, and his years, procured him 
y etsal esteem, those valuable quali- 
of , 2 20 means escaped the attention 
ahim the Grave, who cultivated 
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his friendship with the most assiduous 
care, and sunk the monarch in the man 
and the companion, whenever Hamed 
attended on his royal person. 

The youngest daughter of Hamed, 
the lovely Adalaide, as far transcended 
the roses of Damascus in the bloom of 
her complexion, and the diamonds of 
Golconda in the brilliancy of her eyes, 
as the saffron tinge of the morning ex- 
ceeds the most perfect imitation of art ; 
or the lucid brightness of the stars that 
glitter in the celestial canopy, the fee- 
ble glare of light that illumines the 
tomb of the Prophet. And as virtue and 
innocence had cver been her guides, 
and her father’s wisdom had been trans- 
fused into her soul, with the additional 
charm that delicacy of taste throws 
over other female perfections, she was 
the universal object of attraction, and 
concentered the regards of the gay, the 
splendid, and the young, who fluttered 
round the throne of Damascus, But her 
heart would own no partial affection: 
the moment that was to decide her des- 
tiny was not yet arrived. , ' 

Ibrahim and Adalaide, in their infant 
years, had been inseparable compan- 
ions. The same sun had gilded their 
natal day ; the same lessons of sage ad- 
vice had been dictated to each, and 
imbibed with mutual delight: and if 
Adalaide was celebrated for évery ac- 


~complishment which adorns the sex, 
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Ibrahim was no less famous for every 
virtue that is worthy of a prince. At 
that early period, they had been re- 
marked for the fondness of their attach- 
ment. The fairest flowers in the gar- 
dens of the palace, were culled by his 
hands, and formed into a chaplet for 
her hair ;the most exquisite fruits that 
the benignity of the climate, or the as- 
siduity of art could produce, constant- 
ly bespread her little table ; and a thou- 
sand minute circumstances uniformly 
occurred to indicate the prince’s affec- 
tion for his lovely companion, betore 
either ambition or art had taken pos- 
session of their minds, or the simplici- 
ty of native innocence had learned re- 
serve from the knowledge of vice. 

The delicate restraints and prudent 
cireumspection which maturer years 
necessarily exact from the virtuous of 
the tender sex, the death of the Caliph 
Solyman, and Ibrahim’s assumption of 
the reins of government, had dissolved 
this intimacy which childhood only 
sanctioned, and which the voice of the 
public might have censured, if prolong- 
ed under the empire of reason. Several 
years had elapsed, in which they had 
scarcely seen each other ; yet fame had 
not been silent in recording their mu- 
tual virtues; and the friendship grafted 
on early youth had blossomed in secret, 
and interwoven itself with their matur. 
er age. 

The throne of Damascus was now 
established in the most perfect security, 
by the wisdom of the monarch, and the 
integrity of his servants. The streams 
ofjustice flowed with untainted purity ; 
the voice of joy resounded in every 
street ; and the benedictions of a grate- 
ful people ascended the heavens, when 
they contemplated the felicity of their 
government. 

Ibrahim alone was deaf to the sounds 
of gladness ; neither the gems that 
sparkled in the diadem he wore, nor the 
felicitations of a nation he had render- 
ed happy, could brighten his features 
into joy, or clothe his lips with a smile. 

The venerable Hamed began to be 
alarmed for the sovereign he loved ; and 
was one day about to hint his appre- 


unalterably fixed, before reason could 


= 
hensions, when Ibrahim, beckoning to 
him with his hand, bade him attend jy 
the royal gardens. 

Being seated «under a pavilion, pep 
fumed by the surrounding odoriferoy 
blossoms, and cooled by the dewy dash 
of a neighbouring cascade, Ibrahim com. 
manded his minister to listen, and to 
regard with the eye of a parent, amon 
arch, whom he had always treated as 
a son. » 

“ Hamed,” proceeded he, “ T am sen 
sible of your zeal for my happiness, of 
your anxiety to discover the canseof 
my too apparent dejection, and, of the 
alacrity you have displayed to dispel 
it, by the salutary counsels of age. | 
am convinced of your unshaken loyal 
ty, and unbiassed integrity; and can 
now without hesitation inform you, that 
| my felicity has ever depended on an al- 
. liance with your numerous virtues, The 
impression which the lovely Adalaide 
made on his heart, before it was sus- 
ceptible of aught but innocence, isas 
indelible as the seal of Mahomet, or 
the gratitude of virtue. Look note 
mazed ;” added he, “I have been pru- 
dent, till restraint is no longer necessa 
ry. Under your auspices, 1 see my do- 
| minions flourish, ana my subjects hap. 
Py and having first consulted their 
| interest as becomes a sovereign, shalll 
| be censured for making my own hap 
| piness the secondary object ? The little 
| disparity of rank, which pride only will 
register, and folly alone can reproach, 
sinks into its original nonentity, at the 
| powerful voice of love. My choice was 





















foresee or ambition anticipate the it 
convenience of rank ; and | trust your 
approbation will complete the felicity 
of my life, and the glory of my reign.” 

“ Beloved sovereign,” replied the a 
tonished Hamed, “ you confound me 
with the honor intended to be confer 
red on my family ; but neither the par 
tiality of a father, nor the splendor of 
a throne, must influence my judgmenh 
or draw me from my duty and appror 
ed allegiance—Adalaide esteems you 
as her sovereign ; her father loves yo 
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‘as his son, and honours you as his kings 
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ling to | jut neither of them can consent to taint 
end in | the blood of royalty, or to sink you in 

the estimation of public opinion. The 
1) pen & fairest princesses of the East court your 
ferous alliance, Whose rank will add dignity to 
y dash throne ; and shall the humble off- 
| com ing of Hamed be preferred to the 
nd to | progeny of kings and heroes! Reflect, 
‘mon § my prince on your own quality ; re- 
tedas J gard the united wishes of your people, 

wd chuse a consort worthy of the ex- 
1sen- ff alted line from which you are sprung.” 
88, of Having said this, he arose ; and left 
seof § the Caliph Ibrahim, absorbed in the 
fthe # cootemplation of his own misery, and 
ispel § fixed in a settled look, expressive only 
ve. | Bf ofthe suspension of thought. At length, 
bya Bf starting from his trance, se exclaims— 


Am | then invested with the dignity 
faking, and with power to confer bliss, 
which yet I am not worthy to taste ? 
Iteannot be ! This heart moves not in 
wison with the pomp of majesty, and 
thesounds of ambition. Dominion is no 
longer amiable in my eyes, than while 
lean at ence confer and receive happi- 
ness. Royalty is incapable of extinguish- 
ing the affections of the soul, the trans- 
ports of love, and the stings of inqnie- 
tide. And has eternal Providence only 
tlevated my head, to render me more 
eminently miserable ? This surely is not 
compatible with its mercy or its justice ! 
But] will not arraign its inscrutable de- 
tisions : to be humbled is to be happy ; 
ad this is still within my own power!” 
With this, Ibrahim hastily arose ;and 
wandering without any determinate 
view, he inadvertently passed through a 
door, which Hamed had by accident 
open, and which separated his gar- 
from those of the palace. As he 
advanced, Without regarding any par- 
Weular object, and pondering on the 
of grandeur, he was suddenly 
startled by a loud shriek from the love- 
ly Adalaide, who was terrified at the 
’s unexpected approach, and the 
agitation of his mind. “ Dearest 
de,” exclaimed he, hastening to- 
her, and receiving her in his arms, 
not the presence of the purest 
f,and be not alarmed at the voice 
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“brahim. Is the felicity of our infan- | 


tine days already forgotten ; and shall 
reason disdain to own the sensations of 
delight, which innocence taught us mu- 
tually to feel? If my remembrance be 
erased from your breast, Ibrahim has 
| nothing to hope ; if he is still regarded 
| by Adalaide, there is nothing that can 
_oecasion him a fear. Your father, to 
| whom I have just now unbosomed my- 
self, has urged me to repress the honest 
feelings of a genuine affection ; and will 
| you too join to deprive that heart of its 
last consolation, which has only sup- 
| ported the cares of state, and borne the 
‘trappings of royalty, that it might the 
better entitle itself to your regard 2” 

** Sovereign,” replied the lovely daugh- 
| ter of Hamed, trembling with fear, “our 
| ona: . : 
| childish attachments should, if possible, 
be forgotien! My heart is averse to 
‘the gilded pageantry of state, and my 
(humble birth precludes me from aspir- 
jing to royal regard. ‘Though young, I 
| have been accustomed to think; and 
tho’ Ibrahim in a lower station would 
command the inviolable affection of 
Adalaide, as a king he is too exalted to 
ibe loved. Ihave always considered 
elevated ranks as strewing the path of 
life with splendid misery ; and Iam in- 
structed to believe, that the virtues and 
the joys fourish most at a distance 
| from the breath of adulation, and the 

pageantry of a throne. Forgive the 
| freedom of Adalaide; and be as blest 
| as your transcendent virtues merit, or 
your fondest bopes can wish !” 

* Divine Adalaide,” replied the Ca- 
liph, “the justness ef your sentiments, 
and their congeniality with my own, 
only serve to inflame my love. The 
splendors of royalty have no charms 
for me, if they impede the current of 
bliss ; and any station with Adalaide is 
superior tothe throne of Damascus, de- 
prived of her smiles, I have for some 
time secretly resolved to resign the 
sceptre in favour of my brother Alfaron, 
after having now sufficiently proved 
that the happiness of my subjects lay 
nearest my heart; and to retire to a 
private station, where love might, illu- 
mine my future hours, and the: 4 
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crown cai never bestow. You have con- 


fessed, angelic Adalaide! that my raok | 


is the sole obstacle to your affection— 
Behold, then, in Ibrahim, your equal 
and your lover; and believe me, the 
sacrifice of royalty to your regard will 
never prompt a single sigh !” 
“Generous Caliph,” returned Ada- 
laide—her full heart would not permit 
her to articulate another word; and she 
fainted in the arms of Ibrahim, While 
the Caliph was exerting every expedi- 
ent to restore her, Hamed precipitately 


entered the garden ; and with inexpres-- 


sible astonishment and concern, beheld 
the situation of his danghter. Adalaide 
being recovered by their mutual endea- 
vours, [brahim communicated to Ham- 
ed the whole that had passed, not con- 
cealing his resolution to abdicate the 
throne ; and added, that it would be in 
vain to attempt by the eloquence of 
wisdom, any alteration in his views, 
which were determined and inflexible. 
Hamed bowed with dutiful submission 
to what he saw it was impossible to 
prevent, and in a few days, Ibrahim re- 
signed the badges of power, and his 
minister Hamed, to his brother Aaron ; 
that he might enjoy, uninterrupted, the 
more tranquil empire of love, This se- 
cession was at first heard with conster- 
nation and dismay ; but reason and grat- 
itude soon resuming their place in his 
people’s hearts, his nuptials were cele- 
brated with the strongest demonstra- 
tions of ardent attachment, and no one 
dared to withhold the effusions of praise. 

Ibrahim retired with his adored Ada- 
laide to a delightful retreat on the banks 
of the Uber, and long enjoyed that hap- 
piness which the sceptered monarch 
seldom feels ; and to the last hour of re- 
corded life, never heaved a sigh for the 
pageantry he had left behind. After 
spending many happy years, with a 
numerous and virtuous family, they both 
sleptin pesee; and Alfaron being gath- 
ered to the cust of his fathers without 
issue, the eldest son of Ibrahim and 
Adalaide was called to the throne, who 
swayed the sceptre with a modefation, 
which, while it recalled the memory of 
his father, endesred his own name to 
a grateful posterity. 
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Further Extracts from = 
HENRY MORE SMITH. alive 
From the Haiifux Recorder, of Fuly 11, 1815, bis | 
——_— and 
(Continued.) part, 
rey . with 
On the 18th, found him at work a tune 
his children,preparing for improvements disce 
Gave him a pen and paint, and m they 
articles for clothing, &e. He had be if th 
fore used coal and his own blood for aod j 
colouring. He appeared thanktul, and 9 wore 
talked more coherently. To account § % 


for the broken glass, he said tom 
My old Drummer cried out for more 
air, his family stood so thick about him th 
—Well, said I, tell me how to get itand_ ire 
I will go to work at it. Hetoldmeto Bf; 
make a wisp of straw long enough to tice ; 









reach the glass and break it, which] B  guth 
did,and destroyed the rope that it might great 
not be discovered. B tics, 

He continued his employment,repair & great 
ing and improving his family, dressing BH  yeral 


them neatly, and painting their features 
all new ; and adding to his exhibition, 
until he said they were all present that 
were coming. With the money that 


aston 
Fs 
life | 


he had received from spectators, he # infor 
supplied himself with calico, and abot HP yiew 
the 10thof August, completed the show, he co 
which consisted of twenty-four charae- had a 
ters, men and women ; six beat muse on, ¢: 
in concert with the fiddle, whilesit 9 him | 
teen danced to the tune. The other After 
two were fighters, Bonaparte witha part ¢ 
sword, fighting an Irishman with bis he w: 










shillaly. His musicians were dre Yelled 
ip uniforms ; some drummers, some Amer 
tamborine players, and some bell ring hever 
ers. Inthe centre of his dancers st he wa 
his dancing-master, in a military dress, own | 
with hat and beets on, and gloves@ Dot fa 
his hands. A soldier in Scotch uniform, Of this 
at an advanced station, acted as 4 8 Wi 
try, stepping regularly one foot De® by the 
the other. Smith would sit before © Trelan 
and play a tune on the fiddle, toW ) Majes 
they would all dance, and beat t agent 


music in concert, one half on the 
hand to one part of the tune, a 
other on the left hand to the # 
part, than all together, dancing t@ ® 
tune as regular and as natural 
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discovering any sign or motion by which 
they were made to act. His fighters, 
if they had been alive, could not act 
and appear more natural. All his figures 
were formed of straw, curiously twist- 
edand interwoven. The coal he used 









in the partition wall, and their first 
‘hothing was made of the pieces of his 
grments which he had torn up. 

 Itis impossible for me to do it jus- 
tice ; therefore I shall not attempt any 
farther description, and only add, that 
great numbers came to see the exhibi- 
® tion, and to view his person, from a 
great distance—among whom were se- 
veral physicians,who all expressed their 
7 Paris, Doc A gentleman from Penn 


nia, Doct. Prior, a man of learn- 
ing, who told me he had spent his whole 
_ life travelling for foreign and literary 
~ information, and had made it a point to 
_ New all curiosities and phenomena that 
hecould hear of ; having heard that I 
an extraordinary character in pris- 
om, came to beg the favor of me to let 
him see him ; with which I complied. 
After viewing his person, and every 
partof his exhibition and performance, 
he was pleased to say, that he had tra- 
Yelled through all the Continent of 
America, and part of Europe, but had 
never met with the equal of it—that 
was now writing Memoirs of his 
$Wn life and travels, and that he should 
hot fail to fill a page with a description 
of this wonderful performance. 
With other spectators, a gentleman 
the name of Doctor Couctyn, from 
_ Meland, who had been Surgeon in his 
Majesty's service, both by sea and land, 
* gentleman of accomplishments and 
asMng, Came to see this new and ex- 
~'"ainary exhibition. After having 
‘ewed the scene repeatedly for severa! 
“YS that he tarried at Kingston, he 
lared that he had travelled through 
“ope, had lived in England, Ireland 


olouring, he got from a burnt tim- | 


‘ 
| 








and his left hand and foot with the other | other places famous for such exhibi- 
part, and then together with the whole, |! tions, but that he had never met with 
without any stop or hindrance, to any || any thing of the kind that equalled the 
tune that he should play, and without || one before him. 


August 13th—when the gaoler went 
into the gaol, Smith said to him that 
he had been fishing, and bad caught a 
large fish, and wished him to cook it 
for him; on looking, the gaoler saw 


the chain that had been missing, then , 


lying on the floor. After this, Smith 
began anew scene of mystery, and 
commenced fortune-telling, io which, if 
he did not possess the power of divina- 
tion, he was at least wonderfully suc- 
cessful. He told his fortung in his tea- 
cup ; after looking in it some time he 
took the cup and kissed it, and told 
the gaoler that he was going away from 
this place, that he was going over the 
water, and wanted a box to put his 
famiiy in; that he saw there were three 
papers written and sent about him ; and 
that one wasa large letter which he did 
not understand. In the evening I went 
in to see him, and as my curiosity was 
greatly excited to know the origin of 
so extraordinary a character, and the 
previous events of his life, I hoped to 
draw some information from him, but 
he would not answer any questions,and 
took no notice of them, but when the 
spirit moved him, he would talk. He 
said he was going away from home— 
and was going among his enemies—that 
every body would be afraid of him, and 
look upon him with distrust and horror 
—that he was disturbed in his sleep— 
that once in eight or ten nights he was 
troubied with all sorts of creatures 
coming about him ; great hogs with 
cloven feet,all kinds of cattle, and creep- 
ing things, snakes and adders, frogs 
and toads, and every ugly thing—that 
he would start up from his sleep and 
walk about the prison, then lie down, 
get asleep, and they would come about 
him again ; he would get up again and 
sit and talk to his children, and some- 
times take his fiddle and play to amuse 
himself, and drive away these dreary 
hours. He said these snakes and ad- 
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ders he could read very well; he knew | In forming a connection for life, afe- 
what they all meant, and most of the |! male of this description rejects or dis- 
rest of them—but these frogs and toads || gusts the upright and prudent of the 
coming together he could not under. 1 other sex. No man is willing to confide 
stand; but he knew he was going to ;| the safe keeping of his honour and char- 
leave this place and go on the water; }acter to one who, though perhaps free 
that he could see as clearly as he could || from actual guilt, is in the habit of com 


see me standing by him that he should } mitting imprudence, Mich renders her 
| own liable to doubt an 


|} 


afraid of him,but he should hurt no body; | 


find enemies, and every body would be 


he should find trouble, have irons upon 
him, but they should come off again ; 
that the crickets came, and would get 
upon his children, and sing among 
them ; that he liked to hear them ; 
that his mother always told him that he 
must not hurt them, &c.; and going on 
in this way, by a natural association of 
ideas, seemed to betray the nature of 
his early education. 

‘To be concluded next week.) 
a 

THE LADIES’ FRIEND. 


CHOICE OF A HUSBAND. 





Ip no one action of her life does a! 


female so much need the advice of her 
parents and friends, as in the choice of 
a companion for life; and yet if their 
opinions and wishes do not exactly co- 
invide with her own, there is no instance 
in which she js so seldom willing to be 
guided by their mature judgment. The 
privilege which a parent may choose to 
exercise to restrain a child from an im- 
prudent connexion, the friendly advice 
offered by her acquaintance, on the 
very brink of wretchedness, she is apt 
to view as an exertion of tyranny in the 
former, and as the offspring of hypocrit- 
ical officiousness in the latter. 

A young girl with these feelings, wild 
with emotion, misjudging and impetu- 
ous, ber knowledge with mankind and 
society in general, gleaned from the 
scanty sources of information afforded 
by a circulating library, and let loose 
into the world without a restraining 
hand, becomes a fair object of pursuit 
to the gay and thoughtless of the other 
sex, and, if to their want of thought 
they may add want of principle, an ob- 
ject on which they may execute their 
plans of guilt and ruin. 


\and indiscretion she has forfeited # 





































injury. 
It is by no means prudent for any man | 
to suffer his affections to be gained b 
female whose only merits consist in 
ward attractions and superficial acé 
plishments ; though these, fading 
transitory as they are, are not tol 
| disregarded when the possessor adds 
‘them the superior excellencies of the 
(mind. A man who is connected*witha 
weak and fickle-hearted woman ret 
| ders himself liable to numerous troubles. 
—Her conduct, proceeding from a weak 
head and a capricious disposition, plun- 
ges him into seas of tormenting doubts, 
and stings him to the soul with Joa 
‘ strong as death and cruel as the grave’ 
No man is secure of the faith and hon 
our of such a one, though his cénnex- 
ion with her is sealed with vows and — 
promises. If any new objectstrikes her — 
roving faney, any fool of a coxcomb, — 
vain and frivolous like herself, bis head — 
more than compensated, in her opinion, ~ 
for its emptiness by the fashionablestyle 
in whieh it is dressed, and whose soul 
is contained in the cut of his coat or the . 
size of his hat, away flies all regard 
vows and promises ; and years of unde- 
viating attention and fidelity are all for 
gotten. “As she has sown, so sball 
also reap.” In ashort time she disor 
ers his rea] character ; she discovers 
when too late that his purse, notwl 
standing his foppery and _profusio 
is as empty as his head, and as W 
less as his heart. Here I might deserite 
the feeling with which she throws her 
self upon the charity of her friends for 
a living, and is found to realize the 
tressing conviction, that through pt 


own happiness, and made herself lia 
to merited pity and contempt. . 
comes me to deprecate those fe 
of pity and contempt, which may 
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inthe bosoms of many who contem- 
te such a character, while I acknow- 
ledge them to be just and natural. 

The above picture, drawn perhaps 
with some severity, and the colours ar- 
raged in a striking but unpleasing mar- 
ner, is not a work of imagination, and 
isin no way indebted to it. Painful as 
isthe avowal, the picture is my own! 
and falis as far short of the reality, asl 
_ have fallen short of performing the du- 
y lowed to my parents, to society and 
myself. I have set at nought the au- 
ity of my parents, I have disregard- 
the admonitions of my friends, I 
e rejected the addresses of an amia- 
panda worthy man, careless, though 
tignorant of the misery I inflicted, 
that I might throw myself into the arms 

ofa worthless and impudent coxcomb, 

who, when concealment was no longer 
7 possible, disclosed to me his rnined sit- 
uation, and, after having reduced me 
to poverty, died, and left me with no 
resource but an application to the char- 
feelings of my justly offended pa- 
rents. They indeed received me to their 
bosoms, clothed and instructed my fa- 
therless children and provided for their 
mother ; yet their kind treatment sinks 
sad and heavy upon my heart, and calls 
_ the blush of shame to my cheek, when 
Hook back and see how little I have 
deserved it ! 
Happy is that female whose conduct 
secures to her the respect and esteem 
@ others ! Happy is she who can res- 
pect herself! Aad happy is she who is 
sensible of this important truth, that 
she who conducts herself so as never 
fo wound the feelings of others, will find 
inso doing a safeguard for her own.— 
Boston Weekly Magazine. 





a > 





Syllogism.—In answer to a query in 
European Magazine how ‘ nothing’ 
tan be a substantive, a writer remarks ; 
‘Ishall frame my answer by proving 

nothing is something, and conse- 
quently that nothing in grammar has a 
imate claim to the appellation of sub- 
tive. What is a word? A word is 
Something, —Nothingis a word— There. 
| nothing is something.’ 
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SEASONABLE REFLECTIONS. 


There are principles of our constitu- 
tion which lead us from the observation 
of the material world to the cootem- 
plation of the mind that formed it, and 
which, from the spectacle of beauty, 
conduct us to Him * who has made ev- 
ery thing beautiful in his time.” There 
are uses too of no mean importance to 
happiaess, to virtue, and to piety, which 
meditations of this kind are fitted to 
serve; and there is no way in which 
the young can better learn the senti- 
ments of devotion, or the old preserve 
them, than in cultivating those habits 
of thought and of observation which 
convert Nature into the Temple of God, 
and render all its different scenes ex- 
pressive of the various attributes of the 
Almighty Mind. 


Every age, in this view, has felt the 
analogy which subsists between the sea- 
sons of the year, and the character and 
duties of men. There is, in the revo- 
lutions of time, a kind of warning voice 
which summons us to thought and re- 
flection ; and every season, as it arises, 
speaks to us of the analogous character 
which we ought to maintain. From the 
tirst opening of the spring, to the last 
desolation of winter, the days of the 
year are emblematic of the state and of 
the duties of man ; and, whatever may 
be the period of our journey, we can 
scarcely look up into the heavens, and 
mark the path of the sun, without feel- 
ing something eitherto animate us upon 
our course, or to reprove us for our 
delay. 


It is now the pride and glory of the 
year. The “ winter is over and gone,” 
—the spring has again unlocked all the 
annual promises of nature,—the earth 
around us is every where covered with 
plenteousness and beauty,—and the sun 
is pursuing like a giant his “ course thro’ 
the Heavens,” and dispensing light and 
life over the world beneath him. Are 
there ao reflections, my brethren, which 
such a spectacle inspires? Are there no 
classes or conditions of men, of whose 
character and duties this season is des- 
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criptive >—And are there no moral les- 
sons which they, who love the Lord, 
may gather from that “sun which now 
goeth forth in his might ?” 

Is it not, in the first place, emblem- 
atic to us of the maturity of human life, 
and of the virtues which that season 
ought to cisplay? To those of that age, 
the spring with al] its weakness, and all 
its dangers, is past ;—an unseen arm 
hath conducted them through the dawn 
of their infant journey, and led them on 
to that mighty stage, where the hon- 
ours of time and eternity are to be won. 
Whatever may be the station or con- 
dition in which they are placed, there 
is yetto all some simple and evident 
duty which they are called to perform, 
—some course which they are summon- 
ed to run ; and, what is far more, how- 
ever narrow may be its bounds, or ob- 
scure its situation, there is some sphere 
to which their influence extends, and 
in which, like the summer sun, they 
may diffuse joy and happiness around 
them.—In such seasons, let nature be 
their instructor ; and while they bless 
the useful light, which pours gladness 
among the dwellings of men, let them 
remember that they also were made to 
bless and to improve, Let them remem- 
ber, that tothem have now arisen the 
Jengthened and the enlightened days of 
life, when every thing calls them to la- 
bor; that the breath of Heaven has 
ripened all their powers of mind and 
body into perfection; that there are 
eyes in Heaven and earth, which look 
upon the course they are pursuing ; and 
that the honors of time, and the hopes 
of immortality, alike depend upon the 
use which they make of the summer of 
their days. Alas! too, let them remem- 
ber, that the seasons of man have their 
varieties, like the seasons of nature ; 
and, while they look around them and 
see the noon of life (as sometimes they 
must see it) darkened by vice, or ob- 
scured by folly, let it warn them of the 
dangers to which they also are exposed, 
and prostrate themselves in prayer be- 
fore the Throne of God, that they may 
run their course like the sun in his 
brightness. ALISON, 
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SAGACITY OF ANIMALS, 


Ir is my intention to offer your rea. 
ders some well authenticated anecdotes 
of sagacity in brute animals, or of sip. 
gular changes in their natural propensi- 
ties; and I shall beg leave to conclude 
the facts by inferences that enforce the 
dictates of humanity to every creature 
that can be gratified by kindness, or af- 
fected by pain. 

About five and twenty years ago, a 
cat, that had been robbed of all 
young, conceived a wonderful te 
ness for a chicken, which lay am 
some wool in a basket, to recover of 
broken leg. Puss crept into the sa 
warm retreat, cherished the little suf 
ferer in her breast, and, when it recov- 
ered, followed wherever it went, and 
protected it from two playful kittens 
belonging to another of her own kind. 

About twenty miles distant from the 
place where the cat adopted a feather- 
ed nursling, a lamb that lost its dam 
was nourished with milk ; and three 
young puppies, whose mother was kil 
ed by an erring shot, were fed by the 
dairy who took charge of the lamb. He 
was older and stronger than the canine 
orphans, and sometimes invaded their 
portion of milk, but no other spoiler 
dared to approach their tub. When they 
grew up, so great was the attachment 
of the young ram, that he attended the 
companions of his early days to the 
kennel, and actually kept the whole 
pack of hounds in great awe. If any it 
dividual became unruly, Willie, theram, 
sprung up, and butted the offender with 
his horns. The huntsmen said, they 
found no trouble in managing the most 
refractory if Willie but shook his head: 

Captain Mc. N——, of D——, had 
a very sagacious Newfoundland biteh, 
and at the time she was suckling tw? 
whelps, her master’s boatmen ¢@ 
two young seals ; by dint of threats 
caresses, he prevailed with Coazer 1 
nurse the amphibious strangers. Her 
own young were sent to a neigh 
gentleman’s house, and in a few 
she became quite reconciled [0 
seals. They lived six weeks, but nev 
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seemed to thrive; their nurse moaned 
over the first that died, and redoubled 
her anxiety about the other. When de- 
prived of it she pined till her master 
took her some weeks from home. 

A common sea-gull, in the possession 
of a gentleman in the neighborhood of 
Elgin, in Morayshire, has this season 
laid three eggs, from which were pro- 
duced two birds; the female has been 
domesticated nearly ten years, and the 
male which paired with her has been 
resident near five years. Both parents | 





are eXtremely sedulous in feeding their || 


young, and will allow no one to ap-| 
proach them. 

A gentleman had a grey-hound, that | 
made a practice of going out unattend- 
ed in search of hares, and never would | 
deliver the game, except to him or one | 
of his children. One day returning heme | 
after an absence of a week, he stopped 
at the door of a friend who lived near, | 
when the dog, rushing from an adjoin- | 
ing field, presented herself with a hare | 
inher mouth. The gentleman who had | 
come out to receive Mr. M. seeing the | 
dog, and aware of her purpose, hasten- | 
ed to the dining-room, and returned | 
with a piece of meat to entice the dog | 
to give him the hare ; but hunger could, 
not overcome her fidelity, her master | 
had remained on horseback to try how. 
she would behave; and, rejecting ail! 
the offers made by her tempter, she’ 
put up her fore-feet on the horse’s flank, | 
holding out the hare to her master. | 

A gentleman, attended by an aged 
she-dog, took up his quarters at a crowd- 
ed inn, where he could get no bed but 
inthe same room with another travel-| 
ler, Both the gentlemen had saddlebags, 
and each laid his own property near his_ 
bed ; they were entirely unknown to. 
each other, and being very tired hard-. 
ly exchanged a word, when they fell. 
asleep, Early in the morning Mr. K. was | 
awoke by his companion, who begged 
him to call off his dog: the faithful guard | 
Would not suffer the stranger to depart 
til his master ordered him to stand 
back from the door. 

A gentleman who had many years 
rode the same horse, coming home late 





one night, fell fast asleep; his horse 
came to the door and neighed repeated- 
ily ; but the family, believing it must be 
‘some strayed animal, did not get up. 
| Next morning early, when the servants 
went out, they found the horse quietly 
| pasturing, and their master still in pro- 
| found sleep on his back. 

| Geese have been branded with the 
imputation of stupidity ; but the writer 
' knows a gentleman who bas a gander 
that punctually attends him some miles 
when he goes from home, and as he re- 
turns meets him, near the same spot. 
Another gentleman’s servant was very 
liberal in feeding the poultry ; an old 
gander shewed his gratitude by follow- 
ing the ploughman even to church ; and 
he spoiled the gravity of a procession 
at a burial, by solemoly marching be- 
side his friend. After two years absence 
he recognized the object of bis attach- 
ment. 

A pair of carriage-horses that had 
been six years driven together, became 
so inseparable, that if the gentleman 
drove himselfin a garden-chair with one 
of the comrades, the other invariably 
attended, and kept exact pace by the 
side of his associate; one of them, when 
at grass, sunk in a swamp, the other 
found a firm footing on the brink, held 
up his friend’s head above the marsh, 
and by his neighing brought assistance 
just in time to save him.——Brilish 
Monthly Magazine. 
pT 


MONSOON WINDS. 


Description of the Elephanta, or the termi- 
nation of the Monsoon, on the celebrated 
island of that name in India. From Na- 
thaniel G. M. Senter’s Travels in India. 


To give a just description of the sub- 
line scene would require the genius of 
Milton, and the classic fancy and gorge- 
ous imagery of Burke. For 15 days pre- 
vious to this elemental warfar® the 
heavens assume an angry and menacing 
countenance—The sun withholds his il- 
luminating glory —Clouds, big with tem- 
pest, lour over the holy devoted island, 
driving and intermingling their bodies 
in magnificent confusion. At this mo- 
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ment the majesty of the heavens seems 
obscured. The four quarters of the 


earth hurry there to aid the conflicting |; 


elements. Alternately dark and iucid; 
blazing effulgence of lightning serves to 
add a fearful splendor to the convulsing 
roar of thunders, shaking the holy tem- 
ples to their very basis. The day ap- | 
proaches big with this most sublime, | 
most awful scene in nature. At one tre- | 
mendous crash the billigerent elements | 
spend their fury and retire to their re- | 
spective provinces, In a moment the | 
glory of the sun and the azure canopy 
of the heavens burst upon the eye io all 
the settled serenity of light and bright- | 
ness. It is difficult to describe a scene, | 
which for grandeur of imagery, magpi- | 
ficence and beauty, exceeds any thing | 
in the natural world. The sundering of 
the Blue Ridge by the Shenandoah--— 
the roaring cataract of Niagara; and 
even the celebrated scenery of Dindegul, 
in India, are incomparably less sublime 
than the aerial conflicts which terminate 
on this hallowed and romantic island. 
This island is situated on the Malabar 
coast of India, five miles from the Island 
of Bombay, and seven from the conti- 
nent. On it is the celebrated subterra- 
neous Temple of Elephanta. There is 
one solitary shepherd on the island, who 
keeps a large fiock of goats. It is sin- 
gular, indeed, that from time imme- 
morial, the Monsoon has broken on this 
lofty and hallowed island. The East 
Indians own that it isa proof of its sa- 
credness, and that gods and goddesses 
dwell in the recess of the temple. 











OCCASIONAL HINTS. 


Adversity is the best school for im- 
provement. Men love their ease too 
well, to make exertion, while necessity 
does not require it,and their indulgences 
too dearly, to abandon, while they can 
gratify them. Hence, in most cases, it 
js their ultimate, as it is their primary 
object,—to tive. If they “ do as their 
father’s did,” they can plead precedent 
in justification, and indolence will soon 
quiet and sink the whole man, into the 





condition of animal, stationary, dullness. 


| He becomes absorbed and lust, in the 
ye , “ 

| little portion of earth, he was designed 
to animate. Aad so far from reflecting, 


| that he lives for this and another world, ° 
|| he neglects the one acd adds nothing to 


the common stock of the other. 

| But it is the general sentimenat,—and 
| in this case. the voice of the people is 
| the voice of God.—that creat exertions 
are requisite, to redeem our affairs from 
the ruinous state into whieh they have 
fallen. All that is to onr present pur- 
pose, however, is to remark : 

That while we acquired wealth with 
such rapidity and ease, we alse acquired 
the habits, which will consume it ;-that 
habits of economy are now difficult to 
be acquired, as those of dissipation are 
first to be subdued ,;—that our propen- 
sities have survived the means of grati- 
fying them; and that we find ourselves 
in a situation, where it is next to impos- 
sible to live with economy, aud quite 
impossible to live without it. This state 
of things is universal, from which there 
is but here and there an exemption, and 
for which there is but one remedy— 
MORE WORK AND LESS EXPENDITURE, 
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VARIETY. 


— + Oo 
DEXTERITY OF A HORSE-STEALER. 


— 





At the encampment of a body of Bri- 
tish troops in the province of Bajadore, 
in the East Indies, one of the officers 
had a horse stolen; but the thief miss- 
ing the road before he got out of sight 
of the tents, was detected and brought 
back. The gentleman was more it- 
clined to admire his address and eX- 
pertness than to punish him. Next 
morning his resentment having entirely 
subsided, he yielded to his curiosity.— 
He ordered the fellow therefore to be 
brought before him, and inquired by 
what contrivance he had affected his 
purpose, The fellow replied, he could 
not well tell his hononr, but if he pleas 
ed he would show him. Well then,” 
says the officer, “since you are so ba 
at description, we'll see how youd 
it.’—Now, sir,” says he, “ pray take 
notice—This is the way I crawled over 
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the grooms. The next thing was to 
loosen the ropes behind, which | did 
thus. I then clapped a halter—observe, 
sir, if you please—thus.”—* Admirably 
clever, by Jove,” cried the delighted 
officer, laughing and rubbing his bands. 
“Ip this manner,” continued the fellow, 
“[ jumped upon his back, and when 
once Lam mounted, I give any one leave 
to catch me whocan.” In saying this 
he plunged his heelsinto the horse’s side, 
pushed him through the gaping crowd, 
and cleared himself. 
— OG + 
POWER OF MUSIC ON ANIMALS. 


Being in the country one day (said 
Vigneul Marville, professor of music,) T 
had a mind to see whether beasts (as it 
is commonly said of them) take pleasure 
in music. Whilst my companion was 
playing upon an instrument, I consider- 
ed attentively a cat,a dog, a horse, an 
ass,a hind, some cows, some little birds, 
and a cock and hens, which were in the 
court below the window were we stood. 
The cat paid no regard to the music,and 
tojudge by his physiognomy, he would 
have given all the symphonies in the 
world for a mouse : he stretched him- 
self out in the sun and went to sleep. 
The horse stopped short before the win- 
dow, and as he was grazing, he raised 
his head from time to time. The dog 





sat down like a monkey, fixing his eyes 
stedfastly on the musician,and continued | 
4 long time in the same posture, with 

the air and attitude ofa connoiseur.The | 


% ass took no notice of us at all, munch- | 


ing his thistles very demurely. The hind | 
set up her large broad ears, and seemed | 
to be extremely attentive. The cows | 
gave us a look, and then marched off. 
The little birds in a cage and on the trees 
strained their throats and sung with the 
utmost eagerness ; whilst the cock mind- 
ed nothing but the hens, and the hens 
busied themselves in searching the dung- 
hill.—The late Dr. Jortin, who studied 
music, for relaxation from his laborious 
Writings, on reading this deseription 
‘aid, “imagine these creatures to be 
human, and you will have no bad re- 
Presentation of any one of our politest 








8emblies at a musical performance.” 


In a mixed company, not long since, 
a gentleman hearing a lady justly prais- 
ed for her education and accomplish- 
ments, ill-naturedly observed, that she 
might be a tolerably smart girl, but he 
knew her to be a bad slut, for he had 
never seen her with a clean pair of 
stockings on. This remark having been 
communicated to the young lady, pro- 
duced from her pen the following 

EPIGRAM. 

The gentlemen, it has been said, 

Are champions for the ladies 
But one would guess from late remarks, 

That the reverse their trade is. 


** Good nature,” said the famous Pope; 
** And sense, are join’d forever,” , 

So, by this rule, censorious men 
Cannot be very clever. 


To call a decent girl, a s/ut, 
Is surely very shocking ; 
If Mr. D will go to school, 


Pll wear a cleaner stocking. 
a 





EPIGRAM FOR THE LADIES. 


“ Wit is a feather’””—Pope has_.said, 

And females never doubt it; 
So those who’ve least within the head, 

Display the most without it. 

et 3 
EXERCISE ON PUNCTUATION, 

I saw a peacock with a fiery tail 
I saw a blazing star that dropt down hail 
I saw a cloud begert with ivy round 
I saw a sturdy oak creep on the ground 
I saw a pismire swallow up a whale 
1 saw the brackish sea,brim full of ale 
I saw a vial glass sixteen yards deep 
Isaw a well full of men’s tears that wept 
I saw men’s eyes all on a flame of fire 
I saw a house high as the moon and higher 
i saw the radient sun even at midnight _ 
I saw the man who saw this dreadful sight. 

The above, when pointed correctly 
will appear strictly true. 

Ot 

Life is often but a fatal gift. The fa- 
vours of fortune are frail and danger- 
ous. A good education is an estimable 
benefit, which can of itself give value 
to all others, and the place which noth- 
ing can supply. 
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THE COT IN THE VALE 
THe wild winds of winter, full ten times 
returning, 
Have swept o’er the vale where in child- 


| 

















And lovelier the landscape the nearer J 
drew 
As rose the brown hill where the white 


} flocks were feeding. 













hood I play’d, And scenes of my youth still each other suc. 
Since frantic ambition, my young bosom ceeding, 
burning, Fame, honor, and wealth from my mem'ry 
Impell’d me to roam from my dear native receding, 
shade. I knew not a thought but the Cot in the 
Yon sun, whose mild beam on the mountain Vale | 
is shining, I sought for the wilds where, in life's early 
On the banks of the Ganges has seen me re- morning, 
clining, Amidst the brown heath I had carelessly 
A stranger to pleasure.and pensively pining, stray’d ; 
While mem’ry still thought of the Cot in || And saw with delight, gay green woodlands 
the Vale. adorning, i 
The gems of Golconda still lack’d of their | i A shelter in Winter—in Summer a shade, 
lustre ; ) And now I beheld the lov’d hamlet extend. 
'; 


I languish’d on shores where each breeze | 

breath’d perfume; i, 

With sadness I saw the rich vine’s purple || 
cluster, 


And sick was my soul amidst Eden’s full 
{ 


~~ 


bloom : 

Though Fortune before me had pour’d out 
her treasure ; 

Though Beauty caress’d me-though courted _ 
by Pleasure, 

The sins of my youth still appear’d in full 
measure, 

And bade me return to the Cot inthe Vale. | 





The grey spreading mists of the morning || 
were vanish’d, | 
And bright from the ocean the day-star | 


arose ; 

The sky-lark’s sweet matins the visions 
had banish’d 

That hover’d around me and blest my 

repose. 

O’er the wat’ry expanse the bold pilot was 
sweeping, 

From the oar, when suspended, the big 
drops were dripping, 


Along the smooth sea-beach the green wave 
was sleeping, 
As anxious I sought the dear Cot in the 
Vale. 


The linnet sung sweet from the yellow- 
broom blossom, 
And blithely the mi‘k-maid brush’d thro’ 
the bright dew ; 
More lightly I felt. my heart beat in my be- 
60m, 





! 





i 
















ing ; 

From the straw-cover’d cottage the blue 
smoke ascending, 

And with the bright sun-beams invisible 
blending, 
When agin I beheld the dear Cot in the 
Vale 


lapproach’d the green 
youthtul faney 

Had rudely recorded the thoughts of my_ 

breast, 

Bae. true to its trust—stood the name of 

my Nancy— 

And bade me remember that once I was 

blest! 


beech,on whose bark 


I clasp’d its grey trunk, in my heart's first 
emotion, 

And kissed the dear spot with a holy de. 4 
votion ; 

*T was rapture—’twas anguish—the soul's 
wild commotion 

Still pointed my sieps to the Cot in the 

Vale! 


I hail’d the lov’d home where my wishes 
were center’d, 
1 lifted the latch and beheld, with surprise, 
A rosy Adonis, who smil’d as I enter’d, 
His cheeks were Aurora’s—the day-s 
his eyes ! 


The sun through the ivy-fring'‘d lattice 7 
shining ; 
I saw Aer-~and sunk.on her bosom reclining! 
Nor rose till my son, round my knees f 
twining, ; 
Had welcom'd his sire to the cot in thevalel | 
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And now shall the Cot rise a sweet rural 
pelace, 
My Nancy, still smiling, presides as its 
queen ; 
New verdure shall bloom in my dear native 
vallies, 
Their fields always fragrant, their groves 
ever green: 
Midst domestic delights, peace and plenty 
possessing, 
The biiss of my bosom each moment in- 
creasing 
The fair fourm of Virtue with fondness ca- 
ressing, 
I'll never more stray from the Cot in the 
Vale! 
<1 o 


ODE TO c:VENING. 
By Dr. F. Watton. 


Hart,meek eyed maiden clad in sober grey, 
Whose soft approach the weary woodman 
loves ; 
As homeward bent, to kiss his prattling 
babes, 
Jocund he whistles through the twilight 
groves. 


When Phebus sinks behind the gilded hills. 
You lightly o’er the misty meadows walk, 
The drooping daisies bathe in dulcet dews, 
And nurse the nodding violet’s tender 
Stalk 


The panting Dryads, that in days fierce heat, 
To inmost bowers and cooling caverns 
Tan, — 
to trip in wanton evening dance ; 
Old Sylvan too returns, and laughing Pan. 





ty the deep woods the clamourous rooks 
— Pepair, 
Light skims the swallow o’er the watery 
scene ; 
from the sheepcote and fresh-furrow’d 
field, 


Plowmen meet to wrestle on the 
green. 


The swain that artless sings on yonder rock, 
Supping sheep and lightning shadow 
Spies, 

Messed with the cool, the calm refreshing 
hour, 


ea hoarse humming of unnumber’d 
a es, 


i} Now every passion sleeps : desponding love, 
And pining envy, ever restless pride ; 
An holy calm creeps o’er my peaceful soul, 
Anger and mad ambition’s storms sub- 
side. 


O, modest evening ! oft let me appear 
A wandering vetary in thy pensive train ; 
Listening to every wildly warbling note 
That fills with farewell’s sweet thy dark- 
ening plain. 


eee 
TO THE 


MEMORY OF W. COWPER, Ese. 


Like common forms of vulgar clay, 
The bard has liv’d and pass’d away. 
SuyTu. 

Cowper, the*Batd of Heaven. is ever fled; 

He spurns the shackles of inglorious clay, 
And dares, with white-rob’d Seraphim, te 

tread 
The azure plains of empyrean day. 


By Ouse the Naiads of the silver waves, 
In many a sweet and wildly warbled 
strain, 
Bemoan the Minstrel from their pearly 
caves, 
And teach the murmuring echoes to com- 
‘ plain. 


The once-lov’d flowers, that on its borders 
grew, 

And flourish'd fair beneath the poet’s eye, 

No longer with their beauties charm the 
view, 

Unseen, unsung,they wither,and they die. 


There oft he scann‘d the Grecian’s glowing 
page, 
And reap’d, amid Jonian fields. the bay, 
Or !eft the converse of his fav’rite sage, 
To weave a lighter and less labour’d lay. 


He felt that glowing impulse of the heart, 
That trusts its honors te the voice of fame ; 
He dar’d his numbers to mankind impart, 
And snatch’d the meed of never-dying 
| fame. ; 
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He left the prospects giddy life display’d, 
The road that Fortune pointed to her goal, 

And bade for ever from his vision fade _ 
Each object that enthrals th’ aspiring 


soul, 


Go,gentle Bard ! to sweet ambrosial bowers, 
In yonder sky a sweeter lay to sing, 
While joys extatic lead the rosy hours 
That Peace encircles with her dove-like 
wing. 
Ot 


We do not often meet (says the Evening 
Post) with such specimens of genuine 
poetry as the following lines (from the 
London Courier) contain. He who can 
read them without emotion, is a stranger 
to sympathy. 


BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE, 


Who fell at the battle of Corunna, 
In Spain, in 1808. 


Not adrum was heard, nor a funeral note, 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried, 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot, 
O’er the grave, where our hero was buried. 


We buried him darkly at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning ; 

By the struggling moon-beam’s misty light, 
And the lantern dimly burning. 


No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 

Not in sheet nor in shroud we bound him, 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak around him. 


Few and short were the prayers we said, 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow, 
But we sleadfastly gaz’d on the face of the 


dead, 


” And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 


We thought, as we hollowed his narrow bed 

And smooth’d down his lonely pillow, 

That the foe and the stranger would tread 
o’er his head, 

And we far away on the billow. 


Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that’s gone, 

And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him, 

But nothing he'll reck if they let him sleep 
on 

In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 


But half of our heavy task was done, 

When the clock toll’d the hour for retiring, 
And we hear’d the distant random gua 
That the foe was suddenly firing, a 


Slowly and sadly we laid him down, ‘« 
From the field of his fame fresh and gory ; 
We carv’d not a line, we rais’d not a stone, 
But we left him alone with his glory. 






















































NEW-YORK, , 
SATURDAY, JULY 19, 1817. a 
| — = — ~~~. fe 
. it 
Intelligence. : 
=o ve 
In consequence of being struck by 
lightning, a large magazine, containing fe 
| 120,000 pounds of gun powder, situated ai 
/on the borders of the town of Port au ah 
| Prince, blew up the 19th June last, with to 
a terrible explosion, and great damage . 
to the town ; and it also appears, that | 
the day after, another magazine, con- : 
taining 28,000 pounds of powder, was ' 
blown up by the officer who had charge “ 
of it, in revenge for an affront he had te 
received from a superior officer The a 
officer was the only person killed. # 
Lately,a young man named Randolph, cir 
while driving a team near Schenectady, - 
during a thunder storm, was struck by “ae 
lightning and instantly killed. out, 
Yesterday, says, a Lancaster paper not 
of July 9, the fine team of five horses, Pro 
the property of Mr. Jacob Metzger of eis 
Lancaster township, were all instanta- be d 
neously killed by a flash of lightning.The.. § 4,,, 
driver was behind the waggon shelter ye ot 
ing himself from the storm, and reeei¥- Your 
ed no injury. inere; 
The week before last, six horses,who thesy 
belonged to captain John Ryan, of this may 
state, were killed by one stroke of light tripe 
ning. They were standing under a tet to fil 
—South Carolina paper. that ¢ 
Dr. Franklin recommends to those * tion 0 
apprehensive of danger from lightning, The 
if in a plain, to lie flat during the alarm ~ Bh says 5 
and if in the room of a house, nots?” FF that m 
cured by rods, to avoid sitting near the — The 
chimney, looking- glasses, or great ple dent y 
tures, these being conductors.He thiaks BF beyong 
the safest place is the middle of tountry 
room, on achair, with the feet eleva Hills, ¢ 
or ona matrass or bed, in the same Lake ¢ 
place, with the chair on it——Washing> & teed ta 
ton City Gaz. * Ontario 
At New-Castle,(Delaware)a few days Niagara 
since, two blacks who were mowing Jf Pass jn, 
had a dispute, which they agreed @ Jf fide, 
settle with the weapons then inf tue to 
| hands.—Accordingly scythe to seythe H 
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was opposed. With the first biow each 
antagonist received a fatal wound, and 
fell together, locked io each other by 
instruments which but a short time pre- 
vious bad been reaping the gracious bar- 





yest of the God of nature. 
Slave T'rade.---Un the 24th of June, 
another schr. arrived at Havana, trom | 
Afiicea, with a cargo consisting of 490) 
saves; aud We find it stated in the Bos- 
ton papers, that within the month pre- 
ceding, more than 7000 slaves had 
been brought into that port and dispos- 
edof. it is strongly suspected by many | 
that some of these slave vessels, though 
sailing under the Spanish fleg. are in 
fact owned wholly,er in part, by Amer- 
ieancitizens. We bope not. To gain! 
aliing or amass a fortune by so cruel 
and disgusting a traffic, is disgraceful to | 
civilized man.--- Evening Post. 
“Ye harmiess natives of Africa, what 
have ye done, to deserve being marked 
out, as the victims of European, I dare 
not say Christian avarice? Ye whom 
Providence. has separated from us by 
oceans and evntinents, why should you 
be dragged from your native woods, to 
tmert vuoder the lash of those to whom 
ye owe no allegiance, aud to fatten with 
your blood a soil from which ye reap no 
Wetease! Is it that luxury may riot on 
thesweat of your brow, that inhumanity | 
may wallow in affluence,earned by your 
iripes; or is it, great and eternal God ! 
fo fillup the measure of our crimes, 
that thou permittest this flagrant viola- 
tion of thy law 2?” 
The Boston Centinel of Saturday last, 
ys, the President was to leave Salem 
that Morning for Portsmou. 

€same paper adds, that the Presi- 

Will not extend his eastern tour 
ond Portland, but will cross the 
‘ountry from thence, by the White 
Hills, to Burlington, in Vermont, cross 
Lake Champlain, visit Plattsbarg, pro 
feed to Sackett’s Harbor, eross Lake 
%, visit the celebrated Falls of 
ra, and for this purpose probably 
Into Upper Canada, where we are 
reese he willreceive all the honors 

to the head of an independent ua- 
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Buffalo, on Lake Erie, and proceed by 
water to Detroit, and return through 
Obiv, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, to 
Washington; making a journey of more 
than 2000 miles. 


Accounts from the southward state, 
that General M’Gregor, with a body of 
South American patiiots took possession 
of Amelia Island on the 30th of June, 
without firing a gun, and it is said, were 
preparing to march against St, Augus- 
tine. 


NUPTIAL. 








MARRIED, 


By the rev. Samuel Mervin, Mr Roswe IE 
Abby, to Miss Elizabeth Vlruslow, all of this 
city. 

On the 9th inst. in St Psul’s Church, by 
the right rev. Bishop Hobart, Dr, Charles 
Rey to Miss Harriet Fleming, of this city. 

By the rev Mr Burke, Major G. Suriker, 
to Miss Eiiza M’Dougs!l, daughter of the 
late capt. Alexander M’Dougall, all of this 
city 

Bythe rev. J Williams, Mr Jobn H Fin- 
ley, of this city to Miss Ann Redficld. of 
Connecticut. 

By the rev Mr Mason, Mr Joseph De 
Jean to Miss Elizabeth Kemble both of 
this city. 

By the rev. De Kuvpers, Mr. Jobn O. 
Kiny, to Miss Sarah Vas Antwerp 


Se ORL ORT 
OBITUARY. 
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He will then probably embark at 











Che City Inspector reports the death of 48 
persons in this City,during the week end 
ing on the 12th inst. 


DIED, 


The reverend Samuel Whelpley,aged 50- 

Mr. Richard Spaight, aged 43 

Mrs. Gertrude Mvore, aged 77. 

Mrs Elizabeth Saltonstall, widow of the 
late Mr Roswell Saltonstall, aged 73. 

Mr. Peter Collins aged 44 

At Brookiyn, Jacob Sharpe. esq. aged 84. 

At Albany the Hth inst Dr. Samuel 
Stringer, in the 83d year of his age. 

At Bladensburg, Virginia, a victim to the 
practice of duelling, William Aritur Lee, in 
the 21st year of his age. son of the late 
Charles Lee, te of Virginia, and a hieuten- 
ant in the United States Army. 
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INDIAN LOGICK. 


Tuene is an exquisite force and | 
beauty in an expression used by an Ame- 
rican savage, when he visited the proud 
metropolis of England. Surveying the 
lofty palaces, the majestic temples, and 
all the pomp of architecture,he inquired 
of his conductor, if Englishmen lived 
for ever. The savage was at that mo- 
ment comparing the splendour and mag- 
nificence by which he was surrounded, 
with the wild scenery display’d in his 


a 





| 


native forests, cataracts, and mountains ; | 


and he accounted for this wonderful 
disparity on the supposition that En- 
glishmen were immortal. He seemsto 
have reasoned thus: The natives of the 
howling wilderness do not stand in need 
of all this pomp and splendour; they 
are but the children of a day, liable at 
every moment to be called upon by the 
Great Spirit to depart. The wilderness, 
as it was formed by the hand of its Crea- 
tor, is sufficient to supply all the wants 
of a race of beings, who cannot call one 
moment of existence their own. It 
would be idle in the children of the for 

est to attempt to rival this magnificence 
by which I am invested, for the plain- 
est of all reasons, because after the la- 
bour was accomplished, it could nat be 
enjoyed. When Iam pursuing the deer 
over the hills of my fathers, I do not 
build a cabin in the place where I lie 
down to repose my weary limbs, be- 
cause I must depart in prrsuit of the 
game, before this mansion could be built 
for my accommodation. My fathers 
have been governed by the same prinei- 
ple; they know that before they could 
construct such lofty and magnificent 
edifices as now strike me dumb with 
admiration, they would be called by the 
Great Spirit to sleep with the ashes of 
their ancestors. But Englishmen are 
immortal—~-they raise these majestic 


piles of stone and marble, to give their 


sidus an existence as durable as their 
®: In this however they will be dis- 
appointed. These stately fabrics, gray 
‘with the moss of ages, will, some cen- 
turies hence, crumble into dust, while 
the lords will flourish in immortal youth, 





j earth which they inhabit, and they even 





over the decay of their mansions. If 
Englishmen were not immortal, they 
would not bestow so much labour and 
pains in the construction of their pala- 
ces——they would be like the children of 
the wilderness, satisfied with the simple 
munificence of nature.—I should then 
behold the Thames like my native Mis- 
sissippi, pouring its solitary tribute of 
waters to the ocean, overhung by the 
deep foliage of the surrounding wilder- 
ness—I should behold Indian cabins 
where I now behold palaces. Every ob- 
ject around me proclaims the fact, that 
Englishmen are immortal. 1 will re- 
turn to my native forests and proclaim 
what wonders I have seen in this land 
of immortality: but as the Great Spirit 
has denied this boon to the childrenof 
the forest, we must be cogtent to ex- 
change such lofty and magoificent pala- 
ces for our cabins and huts, whieh are 
fully sufficient to satisfy ailtie wants of 
dying men. The Great Spirit bas en- 
dowed Englishmen with a magnificence 
of mind suitab!e to their immortal state. 
They pile marble upon marble—they 
search the bosom of the earth, and the 
bosom of the ocean for their hidden 
treasures; the ocean is rendered sub- 
servient to their pleasures or to their 
wavts—ihey even measure the distance 
of the fires of the firmament, from the 







































scour the regions of air with the velo 
city of an eagle. Such is the proudal 
lotment of immortal spirits. --- Bala 
Federal Republican. 


Some minds are as much gratived in 
observing the care of a hen towards het 
chickens, as others are in viewing 
turn with his ring, or Jupiter with 
four moons, and perhaps quite a8 pr 
ably to themselves. 
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